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law spoke the truth ; that Henry of Guise was his
worst enemy he at any rate did not doubt. A
remarkable despatch, written by the English ambas-
sador, throws light upon the situation and upon the
character of the French King. Sir E. Stafford tells
how secretly and by night he was brought to a
house where he met Henry III. alone. The King
began by saying that in the confidence that his words
would be communicated to no one but the Queen of
England he would explain openly and fully the po-
sition in which he found himself, so that his sister
might consult thereon with her most secret council-
lors, she had such, and wise; he had no one whom
he could trust. By the advice of the Queen-Mother
and his council he had refused a proposal made by
Elizabeth to mediate between him and the Hugue-
nots ; but he besought her to do so with all his heart;
and above all to persuade Navarre to have a care of
his own interests and to accommodate himself to him
in such sort (z. e. by his conversion) that the League
might have no pretext to undo him and France. He
himself was a good Catholic, and wished all France
to be Catholic, but he was not such a bigot as to prefer
to ruin himself and his kingdom rather than tolerate
the Reformers. If the Germans had shown valour
and discretion they might have brought the League
on their knees. Why had they not attacked Lor-
raine, Champagne and Burgundy, instead of fol-
lowing him to the Loire? He had been obliged
to act as he had, so as not to leave all honour
to the Guises. Stafford remarked that it hardly
seemed to be to the King's interest that Henry of